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over: Saint Paul—A near epidemic of 
ouse-moving has broken out on the fr- 
ges of the historic Hill District. Structures 
n parcels to be cleared for community 
nters, schools and manufacturing plans 
lave been relocated to vacant lots owned 
y the Housing Authority. These houses 
re sold at auction with negative bids ac- 
pted. Although a great deal of time and 
oney has been expended to develop this 
rogram, it seems to be worth the effort. 
ee page 14 for David Lanegran’s 


eighborhood Conservation in the Twin 
ities.’ 
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> safe. Low priced. Versatile. 
Quick to construct. Thermal efficient 
Costs less to insure. Six good 
reasons why load bearing concrete 
masonry construction is growing fast 


It’s not just the coming thing. It’s here. 
Richfield Towers, housing for the elderly and disabled, is an 
excellent case in point. Seven stories. 150 attractive apart- 
ments around a center atrium. Esthetically pleasing 45° cor- 
ners, formed with readily available concrete block. Floors and 
ceilings of pre-cast concrete plank, spray textured on the ceil- 
ing side. 

Today’s architects, engineers, designers and contractors 
like the versatility of load bearing concrete masonry construc- 
tion for projects such as senior housing, luxury apartments, 
motels, offices, warehousing, and storage facilities. They're 
putting it to use with increasing frequency, combining savings 
and safety in a wide variety of new structures throughout 
the area. 

The hollow cores of pre-cast concrete plank and block 
provide routing for mechanical and electrical equipment. In- 
surers are recognizing its fire safety, as compared to other con- 
struction materials. 

Concrete plank, manufactured in lengths up to 50 feet, 
can be notched, beveled, cast with weld plate, and cast in 
special sizes. Concrete block can also be manufactured in a 
variety of sizes, shapes and textures. Grouting where necessary 
creates a monolithic structure that is strong and extremely 
long lasting. 

Twin City manufacturers such as Anchor Block, Molin 
Concrete Products, and Standard Building Material Co., plus 
Borgert Concrete Products, Inc., St. Cloud, Concrete Materi- 
als, Owatonna, and others, have long been users of Shiely 
commercial aggregates. They count on the Shiely product 
consistency and reliable service to keep their equipment per- 
forming at capacity and their product at its best. 


seize on cliches, details and images of 
the past to produce a building for the 
main street of a world capital. 
Johnson's wit and erudition are legen- 
dary and it is easy to accept this 
building as the graceful folly of a 
master—just as his underscaled baro- 
que pavillion near his glass house in 
New Canaan was intended to be. The 
AT&T Building is, however, most 
distressing, if we imagine it as a trend- 
setter or image of things to come. 
Modern architecture is now being 
severely criticized and taken to task. 
Its tenets, its accomplishments and its 
failures have been widely discussed 
within and without the profession. A 
Post-Modern architecture is arising, 
but it would be depressing to con- 
template that Johnson's design might 
be seminal for the future development 
of high rise buildings—as were 
Sullivan's buildings in Chicago. 

The need in contemporary architec- 
ture for historic allusions and connec- 
tions, this over-reaction as it were to 
the apparently uprooted image of 
modern buildings, has led some sen- 
sitive designers to the creation of 
delicate and considered solutions. To 
have elevated this need to the farcical 
is embarrassing— embarrassing par- 
ticularly when done by such an emi- 
nent figure in architecture. 

In some uncomfortable way, in 
some frightening way this overreac- 
tion—albeit at the hands of a 
master --15 similar to the overreaction 
of the California voters in the endorse- 
ment of Proposition 13. Excessive 
property taxes, an expanding 
bureaucracy, spiraling costs have 
created a climate of discontent and in- 
deed deserve to be evaluated and 
reconsidered. But we should be suffi- 
ciently mature not to throw out the 
baby with the bathwater. The conse- 
quences of Proposition 13 are already 
being mitigated by the state’s con- 
tribution of surplus funds and even- 
tually a more tempered evaluation will 
have to take place. Philip Johnson's 
AT&T Headquarters Building may 
never be built as designed, it too may 
have to be reconsidered. We may, 
however, in Minneapolis, come to 
think of the IDS Center as belonging to 
Philip Johnson's Golden Age. 

Ours is, as Johnson has also said, a 
golden age of opportunity. Ours is the 
opportunity to create the best and 
most responsive architecture. But it is 
a difficult challenge, and it is hard for 
everyone to take the time to patiently 
work through to a tempered, sensitive 
solution. 

The East Building of the National 
Gallery was commissioned in 1968. It 
took ten years, which these days is a 
very long time, but by all appearances 
it was well worth it. ፻፳ 

— Bernard Jacob 
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Philip Johnson, Howard Jarvis and 
I.M. Pei have all received a great deal 
of press lately—not all for the same 
reasons. We have heard much about 
the new AT&T Building in New York, 
Proposition 13 in California and the 
new East Building of the National 
Gallery in Washington. 

The East Building of the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington by I.M. 
Pei is being acclaimed in all the popular 
media as the masterpiece of 
Washington—the only contemporary 
building of note in the nation’s capital. 
Pei is being quoted, interviewed, pro- 
filed, etc. The East Building could not 
fail its mark-like the lunar vehicle—it 
had to land, it had to land right and it 
was high time for an architectural 
celebration in Washington. The new 
East Building of the National Gallery 
will be visited as much for its architec- 
ture as for its art. Architecture is here 
art—and we are all celebrating it . . . . 

The news from New York is of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is not a celebra- 
tion—yet. It is amazement, astonish- 
ment, surprise and even bewilder- 
ment. Not since Frank Lloyd Wright's 
gusty pronouncements has an ar- 
chitect received such a reaction. Philip 
Johnson, the most articulate of ar- 
chitects, did not even do it with 
words. He did it with the release of a 
design: the design for the new AT&T 
Headquarters Building in New York Ci- 
ty. This startling design has given rise 
to a great deal of discussion in the pro- 
fessional as well as the popular press 
about architecture, its direction, im- 
port and future. Johnson—by his own 
admission not a very original ar- 
chitect—has focused in this design 
some of the underlying anxieties in the 
profession as well as the current 
public confusion over architecture. He 
did this by producing a design which 
cannot be taken seriously and which 
would indeed be regarded by most as 
a Disney World aberration—were it 
not for Philip Johnson's stature and 
prestige. What Johnson has done is to 
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“Pm Jeff Lien...at your service 
in Hirshfield’s Contract Sales.” 


for all commercial wallcovering 
lines. 


e Measurement of rollage re- 
quirements for jobs. 


9 Consulting on paints and 
sundries. 

Call us for your next commercial 
wallcovering project. 

Hirshfield’s ... the Twin Cities’ 
largest and most complete deco- 
rating products supplier... since 
1894. 


Contract Sales Showroom: 824 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 8:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Telephone: (612) 370-2626. 


Architectural Reference File by S. R. Wood, Environmental Graphics, 
Fred Cole Foils, Manuscreens, Executive Wood by S. R. Wood, Viny! 
s, Fuller-O’Brien Paints, Olympic Wood Finishes. Representatives 


e Layout Assistance in the co- 
ordinating of wallcoverings with 
fabric, carpeting, draperies, etc. 


e A Contract Sales Showroom 
at Hirshfield’s downtown Minne- 
apolis store, 824 Hennepin. Plus 5 
other showrooms in the metro area. 


e Complete sampling program 


HIRSHFIELD’S 
CONTRACT SALES 


Next commercial wallcovering job 
that comes up, give us a call at 
Hirshfield’s Contract Sales. 

(612) 370-2626. 

We'll show you what Hirshfield’s 
means when we say, ‘We'll outserv- 
ice any wallcovering supplier in the 
5-state area.” 

We’ re out to win you over by out- 
supplying, outservicing, and just 
plain out-hustling the competition. 

Our services include: 


e A Free Architect/Designer 
Reference File of the latest com- 
mercial and specialty wallcover- 
ings, looseleaf bound so it can be 
continuously updated. 


Distributors of: Stauffer Commercial Vinyls, Spectra Royale Vinyls and 
Geometrics for Designers by Tapeten World, Bulltex Commercial Vinyls, 
Weaves by J. Josephson, Textured Vinyls by Moss, Imperial Wallcovering 


for: Jack Denst Designs, Winfield Designs, Albert Van Luit. 


proach including such disciplines as 
acoustics, lighting, safety, energy, 
planning, engineering, environmental 
design, general and sub-contractors, 
and suppliers. In the design process 
many architectural firms use private 
consultants; other retain many of 
these specialists on their staff. 

6. The High Cost of Long-term 
Financing. This situation, which is 
likely to be permanent, has affected 
construction dramatically. Long-term 
financing has become very difficult to 
obtain. Construction must compete 
with other sources vying for capital. 
Unless building is considered a wise 
and rewarding investment, capital will 
not be committed for construction of 
much-needed facilities for commerce, 
industry, human and public needs. 
Proposition 13 in California and New 
York City’s current severe financial 
problem is also having a dramatic ef- 
fect upon the public sector. Many 
municipalities are currently very reluc- 
tant to increase their long-term bon- 
ding debt. We are also continuing to 
experience a very high rate of infla- 
tion. Yet last year, the United States 
inflation rate was 9.6 per cent—the 
fourth lowest inflationary rate of the 
27 counties in the western world. 

7. The Legal Liabilities of ልዮ 
chitects, Engineers, and Contractors 
have greatly increased. While crescen- 
dos on public attention have focused 
on the medical profession and their 
professional liability insurance 
premiums, architects’ and engineers’ 
premiums have increased at a rate in 
recent years equivalent to that of the 
medical profession. 

8. Increased Regulations and 
Codes. There has been a major in- 
crease in codes and regulations with 
which new construction must comply. 
New construction is often regarded as 
one of the most regulated activities. 

9. Dramatic New Technologies Are 
Being Utilized. Cost-saving techniques 
are being employed in the creation of 
new materials and products. The 
140-plus exhibitors represented in the 
Building Products Exhibition at the up- 
coming Minnesota Society of ልዮ 
chitects convention are illustrative of 
the research and development which 
has provided the many new 
technologies and cost saving pro- 
cesses now available. 

10. The Process of Design and Con- 
struction is Also Changing. Increasing- 
ly, companies are being established 
which combine the design and con- 
struction process. Many of these are 
competent and do place some em- 
phasis on design. However some of 
these design/build companies place lit- 
tle emphasis on design and others are 
most interested in the least expensive 
first-cost possible. The unfortunate 
result is not only the considerably long 
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Today's clients frequently ask, 
“How are architecture and construc- 
tion really changing?” As noted in an 
article in the last issue of Architecture 
Minnesota, architecture is a metaphor 
of its epoch. Architecture is changing 
much as today’s society is changing. 

Although change is continual, there 
remains an important constant to 
which most good clients are commit- 
ted. Good architectural design is an in- 
vestment—not an expense. Recently 
completed research underscores the 
importance of investing in initial 
building design in order to save con- 
siderable economic, social and human 
costs after construction. The study, 
by the General Services Administra- 
tion, revealed that over a building's 
30-year life cycle the costs are: 

Cost of the building and its financ- 
ing—2 per cent 


Cost of operation and 
maintenance — 6-8 per cent 
Cost of salaries of building 


personnel— 90-92 per cent 

The amount of money allocated for 
design is only a small portion of that 
two per cent; yet the building’s design 
will long determine the value of the re- 
maining expenditure. 

Among the most significant 
changes affecting architecture and 
the construction process are: 

1. A Concern for Life Cycle Costs. 
Life cycle costs are the projected 
costs of operating and maintaining a 
building over an extended period of 
time, usually 20 to 40 years. Most ar- 
chitects and engineers take these into 
consideration. Many public agencies 
now require it. 

2. Consumerism and User Participa- 
tion. Recently not only the owner of a 
building, but also its neighbors and 
potential users desire to participate by 
making suggestions and comments 
during the design process. Many 
responsive clients are making this 
commitment, although it often leads 
to higher investment in both time and 
design costs if properly executed. 

3. Environmental Considerations. 
Fortunately, the attitude of steward- 
ship of our limited resources has inten- 
sified. Environmental sensitivities are 
foremost among progressive ar- 
chitects and clients. 

4. Severe Projected Energy Shor- 
tages. This dilemma has forced us all 
to realize the limits of our energy 
sources. In Minnesota, it has also led 
to major new energy conservation 
regulations which specifically affect 
the design and construction of 
buildings. Progressive clients will in 
many cases go beyond those regula- 
tions as a wise business and social in- 
vestment. 

5. The Increasing Complexity of 
Construction. More and more, design 
and construction involve a team ap- 


Architecture 

and 
onstruction 

are Changing 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR MINNESOTA 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


range cost which will accrue to the 
owner in terms of maintenance and 
operation, but also the cost in terms of 
people-efficiency. 

With the myriad of forces impacting 
construction perhaps more than ever 
the client concerned about good 
business and wise decision-making re- 
tains a competent architect to assist in 
planning his capital expenditure pro- 
gram as well as to design his building. 
Most successful and innovative 
business executives and public of- 
ficials realize that good design is both 
good business and good judgment. 
‘Architecture Responds,’ the focus 
of the 1978 Minnesota Society of Ar- 
chitects Convention, will illustrate 
that human behavior can be 
dramatically changed by design and 
that an initial investment in design is a 
good financial investment. 


—Daniel J. Sheridan 


weve done 
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From the world’s finest 
hardwoods, we turn out 
millwork any architect 
would be proud of -- 
including fine matched 
cabinetry executed to 
your exacting plans and 
specifications. 


Contact Don Boehmer, 
Jr., Roger Barlau or Rod 
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some recent installations 
that prove we do right by ] 
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nesota for Saint Paul developers Craig 
and Jerry Minea. Opening is scheduled 
for November 1 5th. 


The U.S. Post Office announced 
this spring that a Saint Paul firm, 
Trossen Wright Architectural 
Associates, received a contract to 
design a new post office for the com- 
munity of Cottage Grove. Postal car- 
riers are now serving Cottage Grove 
from a facility located in the adjacent 
community of Saint Paul Park. The 
new 7,450 square foot facility will 
mean better service to this rapidly ex- 
panding suburban area. 


Minneapolis restoration specialists, 
Miller Dunwiddie Architects, Inc., 
have been conducting a thorough ar- 
chitectural investigation of the historic 
Banfill Tavern-Locke House in subur- 
ban Fridley, in preparation for the start 
of restoration efforts. The firm has 
been busy analyzing, measuring and 
photographing the building to deter- 
mine its original appearance, later ad- 
ditions and alterations and the se- 
quence in which they occurred. The 
first phase of restoration work will in- 
clude installation of a new roof, re- 
pointing the chimneys, repair of the 
cornice and upgrading floors and the 
foundation. The structure was a well- 
known landmark when it served as a 
stopping place for travelers on the old 
Red River Trail in the 1850's. 


The Minneapolis firm of Johnson, 
Sheldon and Sorenson are the 
designers for a 31-unit, $716,580 
senior citizens housing project for the 
southeastern Minnesota community 
of Houston. The facility will feature an 
exterior siding of vertical rough-hewn 
cedar. Each of the living units will 
have a kitchen, a dinette area, living 
room, bedroom and bath. The two- 
level building will also contain a com- 
munity room for meetings, dinners 
and social events. The majority of the 
funding for the project will come from 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development through the Federal 
Home Administration. 


Architects 2, the only design firm in 
the northern border community of In- 
ternational Falls, was selected by the 
Koochiching County Board recently to 
handle plans for a new law enforce- 
ment center. Other firms from around 
the state competed for the design 
award, but community decision- 
makers apparently believed that local 
talent was best suited for the 
job...a sound philosophy which 
might be applied best on a statewide 
level... especially in these recent 
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Construction is underway on a four- 
story building at Bethel College in 
suburban Arden Hills. The building, 
designed by Cottle-Herman Ar- 
chitects, Minneapolis, constitutes a 
17,000 square foot addition to the 
school’s learning resources center and 
will cost $814,000. Scheduled for 
completion next January 1, the struc- 
ture will include student lounges, a 
coffee shop, faculty and ad- 
ministrative offices and classrooms. 
The school moved from Saint Paul to 
the present Arden Hills site in 1972. 


—_—_——————— መ 


Speaking of Arden Hills, two large 
tower cranes from McGough Con- 
struction Co., Saint Paul, are busily 
performing aerial wonders at the site 
of the Mutual Service Insurance Co.'s 
new home office building near Snelling 
Ave. and County Road E. Designed by 
Winsor-Faricy Architects of Saint 
Paul, the 235,000 square foot facility 
is recessed into a hill to minimize ex- 
posure. The south side of the building 
will be used for 100 percent shading 
in which overhangs will shade out the 
hot summer sun while allowing winter 
sun to penetrate. The building has also 
been designed to fully utilize solar 
panels at a future and more 
economically feasible date. One half 
of the 55-acre site will be dedicated 
for city park space. 


Senior citizen housing will become a 
reality in the community of Becker by 
mid-1979 due in large part to the 
coordination and solid effort of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. Working 
with the Guardian Angels Foundation 
of Elk River, the chamber has acquired 
HUD-backed financing to provide 100 
apartments in Sherburne County for 
senior citizens. The Becker project, 
designed by Korsunsky-Krank Ar- 
chitects of Minneapolis, calls for a 
three-story, 20 unit apartment 
building situated on a four-acre site. 
Each apartment will contain a 
bedroom, living room, kitchen and 
bath. The building's first floor will con- 
tain a lounge, library, community room 
and patio. The other 80 units will be 
located in the nearby communities of 
Zimmerman and Elk River. 


The Saint Louis Park architectural 
firm of H.W. Fridlund are the designers 
of a new shopping mall located at the 
southeast corner of Highways 65 and 
242 in suburban Blaine. Called the 
Northgate Mall, the 73,170 square 
foot enclosed center rests on a 
34-acre site and will be anchored by a 
33,090 square foot Applebaum's 
food market and Snyder’s Drug store. 
Financing for the center was arranged 
by Bank America Mortgage of Min- 
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As photographed at our new minnesota tile sketchbook showroom in the Leisure Lane mall in Edina 


Research among architects and designers beneficial in their design planning...and our 
identified the need for a visual center where a displays a most appropriate setting to bring 
wide range of better tile could be “seen and clients. Furthermore, our service has proven to 
touched” in a variety of room settings and be time saving when meeting their specification 
display vignettes. A place where current and delivery requirements. 

professional preferences in product, pattern 

and color could be carefully examined in one For further information CALL (612) 925-2070 
aesthetically pleasing location. The result is or write minnesota tile sketchbook at 
minnesota tile sketchbook. 7101 France Avenue South, Edina, MN 55435 


We invite you to visit. Professionals who have 
been here say our selection has been very 
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WE COLOR YOUR THINKING 


conserving designs. Hansen's submis- 
sion, which includes passive solar col- 
lectors and provisions for adding an 
active system, will be featured in a 
summer issue of Progressive Architec- 
ture. The house he designed will be 
constructed later this year and 
featured in a 1979 issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

Hansen, who was one of 270 enter- 
ing the competition, earned both his 
B.A. and his bachelor of architecture 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
received a master’s degree in architec- 
ture at the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1973. 


Smiley, Glotter Associates, Min- 
neapolis, are the architects for a new 
nursing care facility now under con- 
struction at the Minnesota Veterans 
Home in south Minneapolis. The four- 
level steel frame structure with stucco 
exterior, will have space for 250 nurs- 
ing care beds, a food service facility 
serving the entire complex, ad- 
ministrative offices and recreational 
facilities. Cost of the project is $5.5 
million. 


Northfield and Saint Cloud architec- 
tural firms have been awarded con- 
tracts for the design of two buildings 
at Saint Cloud State University. 
Selected for the design of the addition 
to Halenbeck Hall was Sovik Mathre 
Sathrum Quanbeck of Northfield. 
Plans for the new addition will include 
an indoor track, handball courts, of- 
fices, a physiology laboratory, a 
wrestling facility and a multi-purpose 
area. Pauly Architects of Saint Cloud 
won the contract for the design of a 
new $540,000 maintenance building. 
Final selection was made by the five 
member designer selection board from 
the state architect's office. About 40 
Minnesota firms were considered by 
the board to design the addition. O 


For further information contact the 
Minnesota Society ዳ/ዳ (612) 
874-8771. 
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times where ‘‘word on the street’ has 
it that Minnesota is lucrative place for 
out-of-state firms to practice their pro- 
fession. 


LeBarron/Wold Architects, Min- 
neapolis, have finished plans for a 
renovation and addition to Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Lindstrom. After 
the congregation voted last year not 
to move to a new location, the ar- 
chitects developed a scheme which 
calls for the preservation of the ex- 
isting church complimented by a new 
addition of 22 classrooms on the 
lower level, a fellowship hall and 
church offices on the main level, han- 
dicap access, exterior landscaping and 
parking for 78 cars. 


Major interior renovation was com- 
pleted recently at the 70-year-old 
downtown Minneapolis headquarters 
of the Midland National Bank at 401 
2nd Ave. Focus of the effort was the 
bank lobby which features a coffered 
ceiling and rosette detail. Under the 
direction of the Minneapolis firm of 
Thorsen and Thorshov Associates, 
workmen laid new carpeting and in- 
stalled energy-efficient lighting 
systems to highlight the bank’s Italian 
marble columns and antique brass fix- 
tures. Downtown? You don’t have to 
open an account to drop by and take a 
gander... 
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Minneapolis architect John Cun- 
ingham, who previously to his credit 
successfully transformed First Street 
Station from a railroad engine repair 
shop into an attractive restaurant, will 
now tackle a complete renovation of 
the Times Building and Annex on 4th 
and Marquette in Minneapolis. 
Formerly the home of the forerunners 
of the city’s daily newspapers, the 
structure will undergo complete 
mechanical and electrical upgrading 
and new floors, ceilings and elevators 
will be installed. New interior facilities 
will include 62,000 square feet of 
leasable space, about one third of 
which is targeted for retail. The in- 
terior court will also be redesigned and 
a long-covered up skylight will be re- 
opened. Watch for more on this 
ONG ناه‎ 


Daryl Erling Hansen, Minneapolis, 
has won the $5,000 First Award in 
the 1978 Innovations in Housing 
residential design competition. 
Established this year by the American 
Plywood Association, Better Homes 
and Gardens and Progressive Ar- 
chitecture to recognize innovative 


house designs that solve specific pro- 
blems for builders and buyers, the 
competition 


called for energy- 


Granite. 
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Granite is the elite paving material for plazas, walkways and mall areas 
where a combination of beauty, durability and ease of maintenance is 
required. 

Granite is a natural building material and it naturally complements the 
landscaping portions of your architectural design. A wide selection of fea- 
tures including fountains and seating areas are avail- 
able to enhance the overall appearance of your project. 
For more information, plus a packet of full color litera- 
ture illustrating our products in use, call (612) 685-3621 
or write to the address below. 
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of Twin | 


Life in the Twin Cities need never be dull... 


for readers of TwinCities magazine 


exhibits, restaurants and 
nightspots. 


TwinCities makes 
the difference 


Discover the difference 
Twin Cities can make in your 
life. Start your subscription 
today—and get these 
special charter benefits: 
® Charter savings— 
$3.75 for six issues or 
$7.50 for twelve 
issues—nearly a 40 
per cent savings off 
the newsstand price. 

® The right to always 
renew your subscrip- 
tion at the lowest 
renewal rates offered. 

® Advance notice of any 
price increases. 

Twin Cities is presently 
published every other month, 
but will begin monthly 
publication in November. 

To subscribe, simply clip 
and mail the coupon on this 
page. Enclose the payment 
now and you'll receive one 
extra issue 
Cities—FREE. Otherwise, 
you'll be billed later. 


CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION 


SAVINGS! 


Reviews— perceptive re- 
views of the latest fare in 


film, theater, dance, 
music and books. 
The Cities—Brief, often 


surprising items gathered 
from all corners of the 
Twin Cities. 

Citizens—Checking in 
with some of the Twin 


Cities’ most unusual 
people. 
Plus comprehensive 


guides to current cinema, 
theater, music, dance, art 


Yes! | want to start my charter subscription to Twin Cities today —and save nearly 40 per cent 


off the newsstand price. 


|| Payment enclosed—| understand this entitles me 


to one FREE issue of Twin Cities magazine. 


| 15660 me twelve issues for 


$7.50 O Bill me 
($4.50 off the newsstand price) 
15800 me six issues for Charge my O Visa [| | Mastercharge 
53.75 
($2.25 off the newsstand price) Account No. 
Expiration date 
Name 
Address Phone 
City State “i i SR 


Dorn Communicationse 7101 York Ave. 8.9 Minneapolis, MN 55435 e (612) 835-6855 
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Add a little zest to your 
life. Live better on less. Gain 
a fresh new perspective on 
the Twin Cities. Read Twin 
Cities magazine. 

Twin Cities magazine 
helps you experience the full 
flavor of living in this ex- 
citing metro area. And now, 
for a limited time only, you 
can subscribe to Twin Cities 
at the money-saving charter 
rate: Just $3.75 for six 
issues (regularly $5) or 
$7.50 for twelve issues 
(regularly $10). 


‘Twin Cities is an indispen- 
sable guide to living in the 
Twin Cities. 


Many of the Twin Cities’ 
most talented writers, 
photographers and il- 
lustrators are featured in the 
pages of this upbeat new 
magazine. Just about 
anything is fair game for 
their cameras, pens and 
brushes. 

Whether you live in the 
Twin Cities or frequently 
travel here, Twin Cities 
magazine helps you discover 
the ‘‘best.’’ Tracks the 
significant developments in 
politics, the arts, culture, 
sports, entertainment and 
lifestyles. Guides you to the 
finest restaurants, plays, 
concerts, films, nightspots 
and recreation. Tells you 
what's worth your time, 
energy and money. 

Regular departments in 
each issue include: 

Going Out—a_ connois- 

seur’s guide to the latest 

in Twin Cities dining and 
entertainment. 


The Public Eye-—a 
backstage look at 
government, politics and 
the courts. 


residences open to families of lesser 
means, who in turn abandon their old 
neighborhood to groups with even 
lower income. Cities are expected to 
deteriorate and residential districts are 
expected to be passed down from one 
income group to another until the time 
the land is taken over by commercial 
functions moving outward in a steady 
progression from the city center. A 
rapid development of automotive 
lifestyle caused commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises to leap to the 
margins of the city during the 1950's 
and 1960's. This required a basic 
restructuring of the filtering model. 
The initial reaction of the leadership 
was to have government renewal and 
highway construction programs 
obliterate the housing of last resort, 
while developing other programs to 
provide social services for the low in- 
come households. Government pro- 
grams essentially replaced expanded 
commercial development in the filter- 
ing process. However, nothing was 
done to mitigate the increase in hous- 
ing costs and little was done to help 
relocate those displaced by delapida- 
tion and renewal. 

In the early 1970's when federal 
renewal programs shifted from 
categorical funding to community 
development block grants, it appeared 
that one of the major issues of the 
tumultuous 1960's, preserving older 
neighborhoods, might actually be 
solved. Murray Bockin, Robert Good- 
man and others had lashed out at plan- 
ners and architects for being agents of 
central authority: “We architects and 
urban planners are the visible symbols 
of oppression like the military and the 
police. We are more sophisticated, 
more educated, and more socially con- 
scious,’’' whose grandiose plans and 
structures were doomed to fail 
because the profession had lost con- 
tact with people. For the radicals, the 
only solution to the deplorable condi- 
tions of the American inner-city was 
to create a new kind of culture 
wherein poor people were not depen- 
dent upon urban experts — ‘‘power to 
the people." 

This extreme view was not institu- 
tionalized, however, and district plan- 
ning processes emerged as a com- 
promise. The radicals believe that the 
goal of district planning — bringing the 
planners closer to the people— will not 
work because experts are still 
necessary. Advocates of the old style 
planning bemoan the inefficiencies of 
the new programs with their re- 
quirements for citizens’ participation 
and the weakening of traditional lines 
of communication and influence. 

When community development 
planning was instituted in the Twin 
Cities, civic planning caught up with a 
trend in housing that had begun in 


Although in 1972, in a delightfully 
mistitled collection of reprinted 
essays, ‘‘The City in the '70’s,"’ the 
concept of neighborhood succession 
is still laboriously described in the 
terms of the 1940's?. In city after ci- 
ty across the nation neighborhoods 
built for the Victorian and Edwardian 
middle class, adjacent to ‘‘model city 
neighborhoods,’’ were being occupied 
by young professional households, a 
trend exactly the opposite of the 
model of urban development produced 
by social scientists. The phenomenon 
was called the ‘‘back to the cities 
movement” by some enthusiasts. 
This was an unfortunate slogan 
because it implied a mass migration 
from the suburbs to the inner city. The 
term allowed detractors of the move- 
ment to dismiss it as an ephemeral 
process because not one 
neighborhood so affected increased in 
population. Only a few studies were 
able to document the most important 
feature of the movement. That is, in 
many neighborhoods average income 
adjusted for inflation was not declin- 
ing, but in fact increasing.’ 
Neighborhood conservation does not 
save people or old buildings. It saves 
central city tax bases. 

This movement has three roots: 
historic preservation, the failure of 
slum clearance renewal programs, and 
economic inflation. After over a cen- 
tury of struggle, historic preservation 
has become fashionable in the post- 
Viet Nam era. The early preserva- 
tionists concentrated their efforts on 
saving landmarks associated with in- 
dividuals of national significance. 
After the restoration of colonial 
Williamsburg was begun in 1926, the 
concepts of preservation received 
greater acceptance and began to 
slowly make their way into mass 
culture. Recently the diffusion of the 
preservation attitude has been 
dismissed as nostalgia— a shallow and 
passing fad. Today the movement ap- 
pears to be much deeper than a mere 
infatuation with nationalism or the 
quaintness of a by-gone era. It em- 
phasizes values, humaneness, craft- 
smanship, beauty and tranquility. In 
short, it advocates a return to quality 
both in material culture and human 
relationships. In many respects it is 
anti-urban for it advocates and 
stresses friendships, personal 
knowledge of neighbors and other 
things not normally a part of a modern 
city lifestyle. 

Neighborhood conservation runs 
contrary to the general model of the 
housing exchange process in the in- 
dustrial cities of North America which 
has been thought of as a filtering pro- 
cess. Wealthy households cause new 
homes to be constructed on the edge 
of cities leaving their previous 


Neighborhood 
Conservation 
in the Twin Cities 


David A. Lanegran 


‘‘Neighborhood conservation 
runs contrary to the general 
model of the housing exchange 
process in the industrial cities 
of North America . . .”’ 
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ne of the most dramatic examples of 
ighborhood restoration is occurring in 
int Paul's Irvine Park. This area, once 
6 home of some of the city’s most 
althy and powerful families, was aban- 
ned by the elite at the turn of the cen- 
ty. Gradually the neighborhood filtered 
wn to progressively lower socio- 
onomic groups until in the mid 1970's 
hen the housing and redevelpment 
thority proposed to raze the area and 
ild a new moderate income housing pro- 
ct. Local preservationists reacted 
gatively to this plan and a conservation 
an was produced which included the 
storation of significant houses and the 
nstruction of new in-fill houses like this 
oject. 


te plan of the Panama Flats develop- 
ent. 


<< iy le tins 


Man standing in his yard—Frogtown 

Although nearly everyone fantasizes 
perfect city comprised of a collection © 
neighborhoods where residents, like this 
man in Saint Paul's Frogtown, take pride | 
their property and work to maintain the 
social fabric of their community, this 
dream is seldom realized. 
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New houses in Summit-University area 
Not all neighborhood conservation projects 
involve the restoration of old buildings. 1 
Northeast and North Minneapolis and i 
the area along l-94 in Saint Paul's blac 
community pictured here, new, marke 
rate housing has been built with the sup 
port of the Housing Authority to attrac 
middle class households. 

፳ 

Ww 
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Laurel Flats (condos) in Summit-Universit 
was a higher risk development that has 
proven the popularity of the condo. 


Saint Paul in 1966-67 and approx- 


imately the same time, although 
slightly later, in Minneapolis. This 
trend has been called the ‘‘back to the 
cities movement, historic preserva- 
tion, urban restoration, neighborhood 
preservation and in England, gen- 
trification.’’ Neighborhood conserva- 
tion, however, is the most popular 
term used at the present. Although 
each of the terms used to describe the 


resurgence of popularity in older 
houses and neighborhoods had a 
specific meaning, the term 
‘neighborhood conservation’ is the 


most inclusive term. It means develop- 
ing programs that maintain the quality 
of urban life for middle class 
households living in the built-up por- 
tions of the metropolitan area. The 
bottom line of this concept is main- 
taining the property values and the en- 
ding of urban decay. 


The political root of neighborhood 
conservation has two branches: One, 
the riots of the mid 1960's which 
demonstrated two decades of failure 
in urban renewal, and second, the 
wave of community organizers who 
took to the streets in the late 5 
and early '70'5 admonishing local 
residents to fight freeways, hospital 
expansion, high rise apartment 
developments, as well as commercial 
expansions. Their efforts in most 
cases produced an interesting coali- 
tion of young radicals and middle-aged 
conservatives. There were a few suc- 
cessful causes, but most failed. At the 
core of all the political permutations 
surrounding community organization 
was the sense that big government, 
big labor and big professions were not 
capable of creating a livable city. It 
was the folks in the neighborhood 
against downtown. 

For a short time it appeared that the 
“new localism’’ would be embued 
with the enthusiasm and energy of the 
fundamental 


‘new left.’’ The 
economic. differences among the 
radicals and the conservative 


residents of the inner-city frustrated 
the emerging coalition. Most of the 
organizers who had turned 10 
neighborhoods after the close of 
hostilities in Indo-China in search for a 
cause have drifted on to other causes 
or establishment-based careers. 
Powerful economic factors have in- 
fluenced the neighborhood conserva- 
tion movement in recent years. In- 
creased construction and finance 
costs put new houses in the suburbs 
beyond the reach of most households. 
The increased costs of suburban living 
have caused some households to 
reassess the benefits of living in a 
close-in community. In addition, the 
older upper middle class 
neighborhoods were underpriced dur- 
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Woman refinishing window trim 


The first step in the conservation of declin- 
ing neighborhoods is the discovery by a 
few trend-setting households of the values 
associated with living in an old house. 
These wrap-around antiques are viewed as 
non-renewable resources that will increase 
in value if their environment can be 
stabilized. Recent increases in real estate 
values indicate that the investment of 
time, creativity and money has been wor- 
thwhile. 


On Saint Albans between Summit and 
Grand, is a building that is being developed 
by the households that will live in it. 


An abandoned and condemned house in 
Frogtown 


In some locations structures are eventually 
abandoned entirely and then, as in the 
case of this house in Frogtown, they serve 
a useful function as a “haunted house” 
until they are demolished. 


Avon Condo, Grand and Avon, is an ex- 
ample of speculation development. 


Rooming house on Summit Avenue 


Most older neighborhoods have houses like 
this on Summit Avenue in Saint Paul. Once 
an elegant single family home, it has been 
sub-divided and rented out to several lower 
income households. Unless such buildings 
are owned by an unusual landlord, they 
soon begin to deteriorate. 


An essential step in the neighborhood con- 
servation process, almost a trigger to the 
ake-off phase, is the conversion of older 
Apartment buildings into condominiums. 
his not only increases the number of 
pwner-occupied units in an area, but also 
brings abandoned buildings back into the 
ousing stock. Since 1970, over forty 
puildings have been converted in Saint 
Paul's Hill District, creating 350 con- 
Hominium units. These projects have pro- 
ided a viable low cost alternative to the 
single family detached house. However, 
he cost of condos has increased 
Hramatically, from $15-$20 per square 
oot in 1970 to $30-$40 per square foot 
n 1978. 


ESSERE ¬ 


Anthony Condo (developer George Rhying 
on sidewalk in hard hat). Most of buildings 
suitable for development have been pur- 
hased. These are some of the most re- 
ent conversions located north of Selby. 


Interior sketch of Phoenix Condo, drawn 
by James Wengler, invokes the lifestyle of 
independent adult households expected to 
live in these units. 


Kirk Condo. This old duplex will be 
developed by Old Town Restorations once 
it is on its new location. Anderson, Tollef- 
son Architects, Inc., Saint Paul. 
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creased through 1971-75. By 6 
was obvious that the neighborhoo 
north of Summit and east of Wester 
had changed its character dramatica 
ly. No longer an area for low incom 
rentals, it had now become one of th 
most exciting investment areas in th 
city. Old Town Restorations, Inc., 
non-profit neighborhood plannin 
organization, was restructured an 
became quite active during the b 
centennial era promoting investme 
of a wide variety of sorts in th 
neighborhood and encouraging a co 
prehensive planning approach to th 
area. This was the second phase in th 
institutionalization of th 
neighborhood conservation proces 
following after the initial organizatio 
of neighborhood associations. 

So far the radicals and the low i 
come households have lost their arg 
ment and are being displaced by th 
middle class. Rental units are co 
verted to single family homes or th 
number of rental units in structure 
has diminished in the process 
restoration and rehabilitation. As th 
process extends over a larger area 
the Hill District, the impact on the lo 
income and minority communit 
becomes more pronounced an 
resistence to restoration increase 
The future of the neighborhood co 
servation movement depends upo 
the urban system accommodating th 
population displaced by the restor 
tion process. 


Before coming to grips with th 
issue of displacement, it would b 
useful to trace the various stages i 
the preservation or neighborhood co 
servation process. Stage One: Initi 
Phase. 

1. Young professionals buy home 
of outstanding quality in relativel 
secure neighborhoods. 

2. Non-traditional households fin 
low cost housing on fringes of blac 
ghetto. 

3. New middle class residents p 
pressure on political and social instit 
tions serving the area for improve 
level of services. 

4. Urban renewal programs cle 
most deteriorating structures in th 
area. 

5. The process began to secur 
designation of area or significa 
structures in it as historic, thereb 
legitimizing the preservation proces 
by an outside agency. 

Stage Two: Take Off. 

1. Non-profit renewal organization 
formed to be a neighborhood a 
vocate. 

2. Movement of white middle clas 
families into high risk areas co 
tiguous to the black ghetto. 

3. Resurgence of interest in middl 
class blacks in living in the inner-cit 


ing most of the 1970's. Their space, 
quality of materials and decorative 
details could not be duplicated in new 
buildings, and the older houses were 
seen as a non-renewable resource. 
Like all such resources they could be 
expected to increase in value if their 
environment was maintained. Am- 
bitious couples could restore and 
rehabilitate buildings at favorable 
costs and some contractors found it 
possible to rehab rental or owner- 
occupied units at a lower cost than 
new construction. 

These three forces have combined 
to produce a trend in the inner-cities of 
all American cities that has tremen- 
dous implications on planning and has 
stirred up an unexpected controversy. 
A sketch of the history of the develop- 
ment in Saint Paul illustrates the pro- 
cess of neighborhood conservation 
and its major problems. The old middle 
class neighborhood west of 
downtown called the ‘‘Hill District’ 
has been the focus of neighborhood 
conservation efforts in Saint Paul. 
Having filtered down from the elite 
neighborhood to the city’s largest 
racial ghetto by 1965, it attracted a 
great deal of attention and concern 
from planners and potential 
homeowners. The area south of Sum- 
mit was first to be revitalized by mid- 
dle class migrants. They joined the 
vestiges of the former community and 
in 1967 forged a dynamic 
neighborhood organization—the Sum- 
mit Hill Association—to represent 
their collective interest. 

North of Summit a mixture of white 
urban pioneers moved into the fringes 
of the black community. One group 
was young professionals, generally 
confining themselves to lower risk 
locations on Summit or in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The second group liv- 
ed in group quarters or communes. 
These middle class dropouts moved 
into higher risk areas and sought to 
form an alliance with the low income 
neighbors. New neighborhood 
organizations were formed and the 
fresh political alliances emerged in the 
Summit-University Model Cities Pro- 
gram, which was begun in 1969. The 
radicals resented the middle class 
‘investing’ in the area. Many believ- 
ed that it is improper to treat housing 
as capital and immoral to make a profit 
off fellow citizens’ need for shelter. 
The Saint Paul Tenants Union has 
been an outspoken advocate of low in- 
come renters. The majority of the 
homeowners were delighted to see 
their property values increase, 
however, and their sentiments were 
loudly echoed by real estate 
speculators and all others interested in 
increasing the city’s tax base. The 
rate of movement of homeowners into 
the formerly rental community in- 
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balance of power between entrenched 
lower income communities and the 
growing middle class. 

Minneapolis and Saint Paul are at 
the beginning of Stage Three. 
Resistence to gentrification has been 
expressed, but the stock of housing 
and potential appeal for the new inner- 
city resident has not been exhausted. 
In light of the financial demands plac- 
ed on central city governments and 
school districts, the urban govern- 
ments have no choice. They must en- 
courage neighborhood conservation 
despite the outraged cries of ad- 
vocates representing those being 
displaced. In doing so, they run the 
risk of producing a polarized popula- 
tion divided into distinct ter- 
ritories—the wealthy in either 
rehabilitated older elite neighborhoods 
or defensible high rises and 
townhouses. The poor will live in 
some form of subsidized housing of 
moderate to high density and families 
of middle incomes will occupy 
neighborhoods such as Frogtown or 
the East Side of Saint Paul or the first 
tier suburbs such as Richfield and 
Hopkins. 

The Displacement Issue. In the past 
two years neighborhood conservation 
has drawn increasing criticism from a 
variety of individuals who believe it 
promotes the polarization of urban 
communities and will force low in- 
come families into the suburbs. Even 
though several planners and architects 
in the 1960's believed that the solu- 
tion to the problem of inner-city blight 
and economic problems was to open 
the suburbs to low income and minori- 
ty households, the new critics of 
neighborhood conservation believe 
that suburbanization of these people is 
undesirable for two reasons. First, the 
suburbs are not capable of providing 
needed social services, and second, 
suburbanization would break up the 
political power blocks now being 
developed in the inner cities. Some go 
as far as to say that an increased 
population of middle class households 
will cause problems for inner cities 
because these people will demand 
more services and will argue with low 
income groups over the allocation of 
money. They raise the ugly prospect 
of a ‘‘class struggle.” They maintain 
their position even though the suburbs 
contain the majority of employment 
opportunities to be found in most ur- 
ban areas. 

The foes of displacement have 
argued themselves into a difficult 
position. They deplore the loss of af- 
fordable housing that occurs when 
land values increase in older 
neighborhoods. Yet the alternative to 
neighborhood conservation is either 
the filtering process and the loss of af- 
fordable housing through deterioration 
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Many build new homes, aided by 
redevelopment programs. 

4. The increased level of income in 
local area causes a spurt of commer- 
cial activity in neighborhood 
businesses. This sets up a renewal of 
Capital flow into the area. 

5. Local businesses and residents 
put pressure on the city to improve 
security for the area. 

Stage Three: Consolidation. 

1. The supply of outstanding 
houses available at low cost is ex- 
hausted. 

2. People move into houses of less 
quality to restore and renovate. 

3. Older apartments are corverted 
to condominiums. 

4. Abandoned and derelict apart- 
ment buildings are converted to con- 
dominiums. 

5. The resistence to gentrification 
increases in intensity. Displacement 
becomes a local issue. 

Stage Four: Equilibrium. 

1. All the Edwardian middle class 
housing is occupied by middle class 
and higher income working 
households. 

2. Resistence of minority groups liv- 
ing in territory unit prevents further 
encroachment by white middle class. 

3. Changed demographic structure 
(fewer teenagers) and increased 
neighborhood crime prevention pro- 
grams produce a more secure inner ci- 
ty. 

4. Locally based planning and com- 
munity organizations achieve a 


and removal and the continued ero- 
sion of the central city tax bases, or 
some form of massive governmental 
intervention into the housing market. 
Such intervention would necessarily 
go far beyond rent subsidies, mor- 
tgage insurance and other efforts to 
fine tune the economy. The housing 
market cannot provide adequate 
shelter at low cost because it depends 
upon scarcity. A housing shortage 
must exist to give value to the real 
estate. At present, there is little in- 
dication that any form of massive 
governmental intervention designed 
to eliminate the housing shortage is 
likely 

Neighborhood conservation cannot 
be expected to provide housing for 
low income households because 
whenever it promotes investment by 
either middle class professionals or 
blue collar workers, land values and 
rents are increased. This process can- 
not both increase inner-city tax bases 
and provide cheap housing. People 
who expect it to do so are quite simply 
missing the mark. The issue of 
displacement exists only when people 
priced out of one market are unable to 
move into new housing equal to what 
was given up. Therefore, the great 
challenge of the 1980's will not be 
the restoration of neighborhoods—it 
will be how best to build new affor- 
dable and humane housing for low in- 
come households in locations accessi- 
ble to sources of employment. This, of 
course, has been the major problem of 
urban society. 

It seems quite possible that 
neighborhood conservation will pro- 
gress quite naturally to a rekindling of 
interest in new town planning. The 
strategies developed in that process 
will have to be redefined and rein- 
troduced to the urban planning and 
policy making areas during the next 
decade if we are to achieve the goal of 
providing better housing for low in- 
come families. Thus a study of 
neighborhood conservation leads us 
straight into problems of urban 
development in the future. 


FOOTNOTES 
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Simon and Schuster, 1971 
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organizations, was formed to serve as a 
control on the consultants. A poll was con- 
ducted among the residents and mer- 
chants in the area; problems were iden- 
tified and the professionals conducted an 
inventory and analysis of the needs of the 
neighborhood. Once this was accomplish- 
ed, the consultants, in concert with the 
residents and merchants, were able to 
itemize meaningful goals for the future of 
the area, develop concepts to fulfill those 
goals and produce an implementation plan. 
Finally, efforts could begin to build a better 
community. 


This view is the northeast corner of Irvine 


Park 


In 1970 before the area was cleared, 
shows the condition of houses and the in- 
trusion of industry into the residential area. 


Hill District Design Company, Saint Paul. 


In Minneapolis, neighborhood conservation 
has become a major part of the planning 
philosophy. The Whittier Neighborhood is 
an area that has been able to move through 
the comprehensive planning process with 
a great deal of style, by following a series 
of steps representative of the later stages 
in the neighborhood conservation process. 
With funding provided primarily by the 
Dayton Hudson Foundation, Minneapolis, 
a consultant, Team 70 Architects, Inc., 
washired.A Long Range Planning Commit- 
tee, made up of representatives of local 
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developed by James Wengler, is a rather 
typical example. A later phase will be the 
removal of older buildings and the con- 
struction of new commercial space either 
to accommodate expanding 
establishments or to house new enter- 
prises. This step will trigger a violent reac- 
tion to the impacts of neighborhood con- 
servation and will be the catalyst that br- 
ings about an equilibrium between the mid- 
dle class residents, the commercial and 
service elements in the community and the 
lower income populations being displaced. 


As gentrification raises the buying power 


in older neighborhoods, commercial 
developers respond in a regular pattern. 
First, under-utilized commercial structures 
are taken over by new merchants. Second, 
a wave of residential conversion takes 
place which brings more commercial space 
into the land market. Third, in selected 
locations, larger buildings are converted to 
mini-malls — inner-city attempts to recreate 
the ambiance of suburban shopping malls. 
Victoria Crossing on Grand Avenue, 
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Selecting an Architect 


budget and fee negotiations, establishing a plan 
working out all of the intricacies of design and co 
struction. 


Call your local chapter of the American Institute 

chitects (AIA). They may have some reference list 
architects specializing in particular areas (health c 
facilities, schools, homes, energy-efficient structure 


Note buildings in your area that you like. Talk to th 
owners about the architects. 


Check architectural publications. Local magazine 
lend a view of what architects in your area are 
building, and other publications may give you mor 
ideas about what you like. 


Note: Keep in mind that a local architect, in additi 
to being continuously available during design and 
struction, is familiar with local climate, local codes 
the local construction industry. 


When you have come up with names of 5 or 6 ar 
chitects or firms: 

1. Ask about their experience and qualifications a 
look at brochures and examples of their work. Be 
prepared to offer them some of your ideas about 
what you want, your budget intentions and time 
schedule. 


2. Evaluate their previous work and performance ( 
may be helpful to contact past clients), and mee 
several firms to discuss your project. 


3. After selecting an architect, you will enter into 
contractual agreement with that architect or firm. 
Standard AIA contract forms are used for most pr 
jects because they are adaptable to a variety of 
jects and types of services. It may be helpful to re 
to these standard forms, available from your local: 
chapter of AIA. (B141, Standard Form of Agreeme 
between Owner and Architect; and B161, Standar 
Form of Agreement between Owner and Archite 
Designated Services; other helpful forms are B551, 
Statement of Architect's Services; and D200, Proj 
Checklist.) 


Your living and working 
patterns are the basis of 
an architect's work, as s/he 
helps you identify your 
functional needs. Those 
needs are translated by 
the architect into a 
building that is a response 
to your priorities. 


You are involved in the 
decision-making of every 
aspect of your house or 
building. You and your ar- 
chitect exchange ideas, in- 
spire each other, question 
and compromise to deter- 
mine the sequence and 
quality of your spaces. 


Choose the features of 
your structure. If you want 
a master bedroom to have 
a particular relationship 
with an outdoor space, 
then you'll get just that. The 
relationship of spaces to 
each other are thought 
out and chosen, not ac- 
quired, Functions are 
analyzed so that spaces 
work well together and 
alone. 
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An Architects Expertise 


You need an expert to understand all building codes 
and regulations. The architect is the expert on the 
legal requirements your building must satisfy - energy, 
fire, safety, electrical, plumbing, heating, cooling-to 
meet all state and local codes and regulations. 
Because codes can be restrictive, it’s important that 
an expert work with all codes to maximize the quality 
of your house or building. 


An expert can add value to your structure. The ar- 
chitect will choose materials that will enhance the 
durability of your building. The initial cost of materials 
and the cost of maintaining those materials are impor- 
tant determinants in the lasting quality of a structure. 
The architect knows how to select the best materials 
for your project at the appropriate cost. Correct selec- 
tion of materials offers both short and long term sav- | 
ings. 


An expert can save money during the construction of 
your building. Meticulous planning and documentation 
of all the building's details will result in clear and 
precise construction documents for the contractors. Er- 
rors in construction are minimized when an architect 
defines the details of your building to the contractors. 


What will emerge from this discussion is an analyst 
your lifestyle or your business patterns - detailed 
descriptions about how and where people work, 
eat, sleep, how they function with each other and 
kind of environment they need to work or live in. 
analysis is outlined in a written description, a prog 
which delineates your requirements for use of spd 
and land. 


Planning with an architect is crucial. It will result in 
-a structure that will fit your needs, yet can be 
adapted to future changes 

-a structure that can be adaptable and therefor 
have a good future re-sale value 

-a structure that requires minimum energy consu 
tion due to selection of features and materials thd 
affect your costs now and in the future. 


In the next phase of the design process, after pla 
and establishing a program, the architect transla 
the written program into visual graphic forms - sit¢ 
plans, floor plans, sections, renderings, elevations q 
perspectives—which begin to define the scale and 
relationship of the building spaces. 


In this schematic design phase, a dialogue con 
between you and the architect - further question 
budget considerations, estimates of cost. 


When the schematic drawings have been appro 
the architect develops them in greater detail. De 
development drawings will include the detailing < 
mechanical and structural systems, building ap- 
pearance, construction materials and finishes. The 
ceptual design is “hard-lined.” 


Working with an Architect 
through Design 
and Construction 


Initial contact with an ar- 
chitect will result in identify- 
ing what you want or 
need. In order to do this, 
you will discuss 


the site 
type and size of spaces 
budget 


relationship of one space 
to another 


sunlight, heat, cold, odors, 
noise, views 

psychological 
needs-privacy, community, 
indoor/outdoor 


economics of operation 
and maintenance 
mortgage, loans 


energy consumption 
materials 
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Construction 


It is the responsibility of the client to select and enter 
into an agreement with a contractor. However, you will 
get the advice you need from your architect. 


The architect will prepare the construction documents 
for bidding, check into the qualifications of prospective 
contractors, obtain bids or negotiated proposals, and 
recommend to you a contract award. 


All of the construction documents (working drawings 
and specifications) are turned over to the selected 
contractor, These are legal documents and are bind- 
ing on that contractor. 


The architect is your agent and also the arbitrator be- 
tween your contractor and you during the administra- 
tion of the construction. Your architect observes the 
construction periodically and prepares any sup- 
plementary drawings that may be needed. The ar- 
chitect reviews the progress and quality of work to 
assure that construction proceeds according to the 
contract and according to schedule. 


in you will review the 
get and estimate and 
approve the design 
elopment drawings. 


struction drawings are 
ranslation of the ar- 
561/5 illustrations into 
echnical language of 
builder. The working 
ings and specifica- 
5, or construction 
uments, describe ex- 
/ the construction work 
ected from the con- 
or(s) — all of the ar- 
ectural, structural, 
hanical and electrical 
, including materials, 
pment, workmanship, 
es and any related 
ork, utility connec- 

or special equipment. 


hanges will be made 
the design develop- 
t drawings to the con- 
tion documents 
out your approval. The 
get is reviewed and 
sted, phased oc- 
ዝበርሃ is discussed, and 
will determine what 
shings you will provide. 
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Make the Most of the Natural Environment 


The architect's investigation and thorough study of a 
site - soil conditions, drainage, topography, vegetati 
availability of utilities, zoning, parking, vehicular and 
pedestrian accessibility, easement, land use re- 
quirements, orientation, neighborhood, deed restric- 
tions—will yield a structure that takes full advantage © 
the potentials of that site with sensitivity to the existin 
environment and any existing or anticipated restric- 
tions. The architect works to “fit” your structure into its 
environment. 


How your structure looks is important - for personal 
pride, for public relations, for fhe community, for 
business, for re-sale. How your senses respond to 
sunlight, heat, cold, odors, noise and views is equally 
important. The natural features of your site can 
enhance the design and beauty of your structure an 
enrich your personal surroundings. 


By extending the use of the environment to take ad- 
vantage of energy-efficient features, the architect c 
minimize your costs for the future and save you mon 
now. From active solar systems and building under- 
ground, to more passive yet effective methods -- 
windows, orientation, insulation—your architect can 
minimize energy consumption through the proper us 
of sun, wind, earth. Taking into consideration the typ 
and size of your structure, the various systems availa 
and the costs involved in each, the architect determ 
the best energy-efficient features for your structure. 
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Costs, Functions and Savings 


The cost of your building is dependent on three things: 
the size and complexity of the structure; the quality of 
ea materials and the stated budget. Cost can be 
held within range only if the client is willing to be flexi- 
ble in at least one of these areas. If the budget is a 
given (you definitely want to spend only $75,000), 
then you and the architect must both be flexible 
about either the quality of materials or the size and 
complexity of the structure. Only with this flexibility can 
the unique problems of your structure be worked out 
within a particular budget. 


The architect gives you the building you want within 
your budget. Initial consultation with an architect in- 
cludes decisions about how much you want to spend, 
what you want to spend it on and how the budget fits 
into the total picture. And the architect keeps tabs on 
that budget throughout design and construction. 


You pay for only what you want. Each space in your 
structure is there because you need it. You don't have 
to compromise what you need or want with a fixed 

set of ideas or plans. Your family gets smaller, your 
business grows. An architect designs your original 
space to be adaptable to possible functional changes, 
without drastic financial or aesthetic implications. You 
can get a flexible and expandable space that can be 
changed as you change. 


Your dollar is maximized through the design of your 
house or building, by countless tangible and intangible 
savings the architect creates. A flexible design, for ex- 
ample, can save future costs of tearing down walls, 
building new walls and relocating telephones, creating 
numerous variables within a given square footage. 


Your life is not static and neither should your building be. 
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Paying the Architect 


An architect sells time and services, not design. Th 
fee, then, is dependent on the extent of the archit 
professional time and services. Your space needs 
requirements will define the services necessary to 
complete the job. You can engage an architect f 
just the types of services that will be needed for y 
project. You will know from the beginning exactly 
you're getting for your money if you and your ar- 
chitect agree, at the start, on the services to be p 
vided. 


Some common methods of compensating an ar- 

chitect are: 

1. Lump sum 

2. Direct cost times a multiplier to compensate for 
overhead and profit 

3. Percentage of construction cost 

4. Expenses plus a fixed professional fee 

5. Per diem or hourly rates 


The client also pays for the architect's reimbursabl 
costs, such as long-distance travel and reproducti 
documents. 


As an estimate, how much should you expect to 
In general, about 6-15% of the “hard” constructio 
costs (site preparation, building construction, fixed 
equipment), depending on the extent of services, 
ject ig and complexity and the professional time 
curred, 
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site studies 
site master planning 


testing and inspection 
coordination 


zoning analysis 


renovation/restoration 
studies 


assistance with fundraising, 
promotional materials 


testimony at public hear- 
ings, arbitrations, legal 
proceedings 


assistance with start-up of 
new equipment 


obtaining bids 

negotiate with contractors 
models 

overseer of construction 


prepare drawings showing 
Pangas during construc- 
ion 


investigation of existing 
facilities 


detailed estimates of con- 
struction cost 


financial feasibility studies 
interior design 


survey of present conditions 


planning tenant or rental 
spaces 


For additional information on architects’ 


services, contact an architect. 
Copies of this brochure may 
be obtained from The Minnesota 


Society American Institute of Architects, 


314 Clifton Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55403 (612) 874-8771, 


Privacy with a view. 
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| Peli Sliding 0098 Doors 
have come inside. 


LOOK AT YOUR OFFICE FURNITURE. 
PUT IT TO THE | 
CRITICAL TEST. 


How does your 
office make you feel ? 


True False f 
O © Lacking enthusiam 7 


Have these 
happened to you ? 


O (Needing more privacy ? 


[| [ ] Inefficient ? 

ms fg oe fall off your chair? O O Claustrophobic 7 
O [E] Clothes snag on furniture’? 
[1] © Lighting strains your eyes? 
O [KC] Drawers warp, jam or run rough? 
O O Get backaches from your chair? Is your office like this ? 
ር] እ] Hunt in vain for files? True Kaw? ዘብ worn In trafia a 
ل‎ Mh sacl ela og ول‎ um G O Noisy and distracting? 
[J © Drawer falls out in your hand? [J Û] Inefficient use of space? 
[O [1] Wish you had better office [3 © Appear drab and lifeless? 

ae [|] Û Potpourri of colors, styles, 


and sizes? 


inflexible? 


SCORING 


If you answer “true” to only one question, Hon and All Steel. These products, together 
simply take a couple of aspirin. For two with our service and design capabilities, 

“true” answers, take ten deep breaths before will let you spend your next eight working 

calling 544-3311. And if you answer three or hours in efficient, sophisticated comfort. 

more questions “true”, then leave your office So come in today. Tomorrow, Business Furniture 
immediately and come to Business Furniture. will make your office work for you. If all 

We offer you the best names in office your answers are false, we sincerely hope 
furniture. Like Stow Davis, Office Suites, you are enjoying your first day on the job. 


D Business Furniture Incorporated 


6210 Wayzata Boulevard è Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 (612) 544-3311 
“Makes your office work for you”. 
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agination so essential for good design 
and good living. 

A major hope of Rediscovery is that 
it function as a catalyst for inspiring 
new ideas. All participants are viewed 
as potential idea generators. Formal 
and informal dialogue involving 
students, community residents and 
participating faculty members occurs 
before, during and after the delinea- 
tion of design ideas by students. 
Whenever it seems appropriate, com- 
munities are encouraged to expand 
their dialogue with students and facul- 
ty by seeking paid professional 
assistance. But even in those cases 
where professional input does not 
seem needed, the rediscovery process 
can be a marvelous opportunity for 
townsfolk and students to better ap- 
preciate the very real contributions 
which each can make to strengthen- 
ing the character and uniqueness of a 
community. Thus Project Rediscovery 
can be seen, at the very least, as a 
low-cost, non-threatening forum for 
the development and exchange of 
ideas—a model educational ex- 
perience in service-learning for both 
student and resident. 

The Project Rediscovery concept 
has been successful at a number of 
levels and in a variety of community 
situations. Descriptions of three pro- 
jects including Lincoln County plann- 
ing, the Longyear Drill Site restoration 
and the downtown redesigns of Red 
Wing should give some sense of the 
potential inherent in this type of col- 
laboration. 

Lincoln County Planning and 
Design, 1973-1974 

The Lincoln County project of 
1973-74 actually predates our formal 
use of the designation ‘’Project 
Rediscovery” but it offers an impor- 
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Surely even those who practice our 
professions would agree that, at 
times, architects and landscape ar- 
chitects act as if they feel they should 
be recognized as arbiters of public 
taste, specifying aesthetic and func- 
tional guidelines for all built en- 
vironments in all communities. 

At the same time, one could be just 
as confident of finding thousands of 
people in a state the size of Minnesota 
who can’t imagine any earthly reason 
for spending even a few hundred 
dollars to have an architect or land- 
scape architect tell them how to 
design or redesign their house, their 
store, or their Main Street. 

Looking beneath the surface of 
either of these contrasting points of 
view one can, of course, see that 
neither is reasonable; yet both exist. 
Hence the importance of seeking 
ways to draw architects or landscape 
architects and community residents 
into meaningful conversation on the 
subject of community form and its 
betterment. 

The paragraphs which follow sketch 
briefly one attempt at achieving this 
form of dialogue, an attempt mounted 
jointly by the Urban Education Center 
of the University’s Center for Urban 
and Regional Affairs, its School of Ar- 
chitecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture and selected Minnesota com- 
munities. The effort (also supported in 
its early stages by funds from the Min- 
nesota State Arts Board) has been 
called Project Rediscovery. 

Project Rediscovery is just what the 
name implies. It is a program designed 
to help small towns in Minnesota look 
at themselves, at their present and 
their past, and, in the spirit of 
rediscovery to look at future choices 
with that combination of zest and im- 


Project 
Rediscovery 
Designers and 
Communities 


Working 
Together 


Roger Clemence 


A Capital 
Idea 


CICC of Minnesota recommends that 


“There shall be retained 5% from each progress payment until 
the work is substantially complete, at which time the Architect 
may recommend release of retained sums in accordance with 


paragraph 9.8, or final payment in full in accordance with para- 
graph 9.9.” 


We heartily endorse the Construction Industry Cooperative 
Committee’s recommendation. The use of retainage is well and 
long established. Its purpose is clear, its need unarguable. Only 
the amount of retained percentage is in question. 


Establishing the rate of retainage at 5% will mean less money 
tied up over a shorter period of time, a benefit for owner/ 
architect and contractor alike. 


The time has come to reduce retainage. The Piping Industry 
believes that doing so is a capital idea. 


TWIN CITIES 
PIPING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 


PIPING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
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for the students as the faculty had 
desired. Thus, while community ob- 
jectives were being met, faculty ob- 
jectives were not. 


These projects did pave the way for 
a county planning project, however, in 
that the design ideas reinforced ef- 
forts by the Planning and Develop- 
ment Committee to increase resident 
awareness of county planning issues. 


Meanwhile, a description of intern- 
ship possibilities in Lincoln County 
caught the attention of Brian Shorten, 
an undergraduate Urban Studies stu- 
dent. Brian was interested in a plann- 
ing career. However, he wanted to in- 
tern in a non-agency setting to max- 
imize his exposure to local issues. He 
had grown up in the Twin Cities 
Metropolitan area and welcomed the 
challenge of working in an unfamiliar 
location. He applied to work in the 
county, and after a successful inter- 
view with the Planning and Develop- 
ment Committee and endorsement 
from his instructor, he moved to Lin- 
coln County for spring quarter, 1974. 
(By this time, the Committee had a 
small budget contributed by each 
town with which to pay mileage and 
other out-of-pocket expenses.) 

Instrumental in keeping the Com- 
mittee active was Dr. Richard Mulder, 
a young physician practicing in 
Ivanhoe. A dynamic person, Dr. 
Mulder was president of the Ivanhoe 
Community Club and became a leader 
within the Lincoln County Planning 
and Development District. Dr. Mulder 
provided housing for Brian during his 
internship and together with other 
committee members helped him to 
meet all the County and community 
leaders. The opportunities for continu- 
ing contact which the housing ar- 
rangement reinforced certainly helped 
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tant enough example of intensive, 
long-term collaboration in the 
rediscovery tradition to make its inclu- 
sion seem appropriate. 

Lincoln County abuts the South 
Dakota border west of Marshall, Min- 
nesota. In 1970 its population was 
approximately 8,100. The Lincoln 
County project began with a request 
by the Ivanhoe Community Club to 
Jon Elan, then director of Countryside 
Council, to discuss planning with 
them. They wanted to decide if plann- 
ing could be a tool to help reverse a 
continuing population loss. 

In late summer, 1973, Bob Morse 
(at that time Field Coordinator for Ur- 
ban Education Center) and Roger 
Clemence (then UEC Director and Pro- 
fessor of Architecture) were invited by 
the Community Club to discuss the 
possibilities for community coopera- 
tion, particularly the idea of a service- 
area survey. After a second discussion 
involving invited residents from other 
county towns, the group decided to 
form a citizen's group, the Lincoln 
County Planning and Development 
Committee, to sponsor a study and 
push for community cooperation. 


The first projects undertaken were 
design studies which were small in 
scale and required more technical 
knowledge than conceptual design. 
For example, in Ivanhoe, the county 
seat, students redesigned the city 
park to accommodate new tennis 
courts and new plantings, designed an 
entrance plaza for the courthouse and 
prepared a grading plan for the high 
school athletic field. 


These projects were needed by the 
community (the park design was im- 
plemented the following spring). 
However, they did not provide as 
great a conceptual design challenge 
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Decks and patios that last a lifetime | 


Preferred by 
Architects and 
Home Builders 


G. M. STEWART LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 
Pressure- Treated Lumber A subsidiary of Vr LONE STAR INDUSTRIES 
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an 
exciting 

new dimension in 
creative flooring 
design for indoor or 
outdoor use... 


100% synthetic rubber flooring 


9 exceptional visual appeal 
e outstanding wear and safety advantages 
e easily installed and maintained 


NORAMENT . . . the choice for some of 
the most imaginative American and Euro- 
pean architectural projects . . . has many 
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o crystalize the thrust of Brian's 
ork. 
An equally important influence was 
he continuing contact which Brian 
ad with staff from the Countryside 
ouncil and Southwest State College. 
hey provide an external forum with 
hich he could discuss ideas and pro- 
blems. With the support of the Com- 
ittee and the Countryside Council, 
nd help from a team of students from 
pouthwest State College, in Marshall, 
Brian Completed a county-wide 
ervice-area survey. It documented 
he increasing influence of nearby 
rger communities. The survey led 
he Committee to gather additional 
ommunity support and ask the Coun- 
Y Board to establish a county plann- 
g office. The Board agreed, and with 
small grant from the Countryside 
ouncil employed Shorten to work 
hrough the summer helping to define 


ne purpose of the planning office and 
esigning the staff selection pro- 
edure. By the time he completed his 
ternship, the county was interview- 
g candidates for the planning posi- 
on and hired its planning director a 
onth later. 

The success of the planning project 
as due in large measure to Brian 
horten’s outstanding maturity and 
is full-time residence in the county. 
e was able to work well in an 
structured situation and provided 
e necessary energy to inspire the 
pmmittee. 

Equally important, however, was 
6 contribution made by members of 
6 Planning and Development Com- 
ittee. They legitimatized student ef- 
prts and helped carry the results to 
sidents who would not otherwise 
Ave learned of student work. Most 
yportantly, the Committee used the 
udent work as a catalyst to develop 
permanent county planning office. 


oyt Lakes— The Longyear Drill 

ite Reconstruction, 1974-1975 
The Longyear project differed from 
he Lincoln County effort in two im 
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Al and Jean Stimac, two of the par- 
ticipants, decided they would develop 
the historical society. Both were in 
their 50's; neither had been active in 
their community to a great degree. Al 
worked as a machinist at Erie Mining. 
Their family was almost grown. They 
decided that here was a chance to ac- 
tively contribute something to their 
community. Realizing that involve- 
ment would require time, they gave 
themselves five years to see what 
they could accomplish. 

By the time UEC joined the project, 
Mr. Stimac and the Society had 
elicited support from a wide variety of 
local and state units of government 
and area industries. The key missing 
ingredient was a designer. With a 
design proposal, the Society could 
seek specific donations of material, 
manpower, and money. 

UEC involved a team of four 
students. During fall, 1974, they 
developed a conceptual plan with the 
Society. Their work culminated in a 
meeting at which each of the par- 
ticipants affirmed their contribution. 
Relatives of E.J. Longyear, founder of 
the Longyear Company and the per- 
son who had first explored for 
minerals on the site, contributed 
$15,000 for the reconstruction ef- 
fort. Bob Farrell, an Erie employee and 
member of the Historical Society, sup- 
plied a thorough work program based 
on the student plan. The Longyear 
Company reconstructed a drilling rig. 
Erie Mining Company, owners of the 
land on which the site was located, 
agreed to lease the land to the City of 
Hoyt Lakes. The City agreed to con- 
struct the parking lot and information 
kiosk, maintain the site, and supply 
construction equipment. The Duluth, 
Mesabi and Iron Range Railway Com- 
pany agreed to provide a crossing 
guard where a trail would cross its rail 
line between Erie Mining and Lake 
Superior. The St. Louis County 
Highway Department agreed to pro- 
vide access to the site from the nearby 
county highway. Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company donated authentic equip- 
ment used in early drilling operations. 

Finally, the Iron Range Resources and 
Rehabilitation Commission committed 
funds to hire local youths in conjunc- 
tion with the Governor's Youth Pro- 
gram to clear brush and construct the 
trail to the site. The University 
students agreed to develop a detailed 
design for the trail, the information 
booth and the parking lot. These ef- 
forts consumed the rest of the school 
year and led to construction during the 
following summer. 

The projects resulted in successful 
completion of the entire reconstruc- 
tion, An outstanding aspect was the 
cooperation among the par- 
ticipants — the University students and 


portant respects. First, the needs 
were much more specific with the 
focus being a particular site rather 
than an overall planning region. Se- 
cond, there was a single strong ad- 
vocate of a rather well-defined idea 
who needed direct assistance to 
graphically portray the idea. Some 
brainstorming was, of course, 
necessary but not to the extent re- 
quired in Lincoln County. At Longyear 
the primary concern was the refine- 
ment and graphic expression of an 
idea to make it visible, saleable and 
buildable. 

Al and Jean Stimac of the East 
Range (now Iron Range) Historical 
Society, were the focal community 
residents on the Longyear effort with 
Community Resource Development 
agent, Arnie Heikkila, as a key back-up 
and brokering force. The Society, 
which had incorporated in 1973 saw 
the Longyear Site Restoration as its 
first large project. It also recognized a 
need for design assistance to bring the 
project to reality. 

Mr. Heikkila was in part responsible 
for the existence of the Historical 


Society. It grew out of Project 
Communi-link, a simulation game 
designed to teach citizens a communi- 
ty planning and problem-solving pro- 
cess and to spin off project ideas 
which the participants would then 
undertake. The game, developed at 
Colorado State University, was played 
in 1971-1972 at two locations in 
Minnesota—Aurora-Hoyt Lakes and 
Crookston. Arnie led the game at 
Aurora-Hoyt Lakes. One of the follow- 
up projects suggested by the 80 par- 
ticipants was a creation of an 
historical society focusing on the 
eastern section of the Iron Range. 
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Conclusion 

It would be foolish to suggest that 
all aspects of Project Rediscovery 
have been successful; but there have 
been some notable results on a suffi- 
cient number of occasions to reinforce 
the conclusion that the collaboration 
of concerned community residents 
and open-minded designers can 
benefit both groups and can help the 
affected towns become better en- 
vironments both functionally and 
aesthetically. [ 


Roger Clemence was Director of the Ur- 
ban Education Center of the Center for Ur- 
ban and Regional Affairs of the University 
of Minnesota from its formation in 1970 
until 1977. He is professor at the School 
of Architecture and Landscape Architec- 
ture at the University of Minnesota and 
also a consultant in landscape architecture 
and urban design. 

Much of this article is drawn from a 
larger history of the Urban Education 
Center prepared by Roger Clemence and 
Robert Morse for the Center for Urban and 
Regional Affairs entitled “Urban Education 
Center: Eight Years Revisited.” 
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two to four, they chose areas of 


study—the entire region in some 
Cases, corridors, counties, or single 
communities in others. 

Students then presented their im- 
pressions at a public meeting held in 
mid-November at Frontenac. Resident 
reactions suggested that the students 
had accurately perceived the major 
issues facing the region. 

Marina projects occupied the middle 
part of the year and generated lively 
discussion at public meetings. But it 
was the final work of spring quarter 
which was most rewarding in terms of 
measurable community impact. 

There has been growing concern 
among Red Wing residents in recent 
years about the historic character of 
the central section of town and the 
need for increased commercial space 
and parking in downtown. In 1977, 
this concern was sharpened when a 
developer proposed building a large 
shopping center on the outskirts of 
Red Wing. An issue had surfaced in 
which student designers could clearly 
make a contribution. 

Students first completed a massing 
and open space study exploring the 
feasibility of inserting new commercial 
space among existing buildings. 
Following a critique of this effort they 
then focused on rehabilitation of in- 
dividual buildings on a single block in 
downtown working with building 
Owners and managers to program and 
design remodeling efforts. The 
students also proposed a system of 
enclosed walkways to link the stores 
on the block. This proposal particularly 
intrigued the owners of shops in a key 
downtown block. They were, in fact, 
so excited about its potentials they 
formed a special development cor- 
poration to explore it further with pro- 
fessional assistance. Clearly both 
students and residents gained from 
this experience. 


Agricultural Extension Service, the 
Historical Society, industry, units of 
government. 

Central to this success was the con- 
tinual leadership of Al Stimac who 
pulled all of the parts together. 

Red Wing Community 
Study 1976-1977 

The Red Wing effort, our most re- 
cent Project Rediscovery program has 
shown that even the sophisticated 
community with a history of good 
planning and design can enter into an 
educationally-productive dialogue 
with designers, focusing on specific 
issues within the larger planning 
framework. 

Bob Hysell and Rick Forsyth of the 
School of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture were the coordinating in- 
structors for Project Rediscovery-Red 
Wing. They were particularly concern- 
ed that projects undertaken by the 
students have strong educational 
potential for student designers as well 
as Catalytic value for the community. 
Red Wing residents were therefore ad- 
vised that a variety of student- 
delineated proposals would emerge 
for each area under study rather than 
one ''ከ68('" plan. Some ideas might 
seem impractical but hopefully all 
would challenge the community ‘‘con- 
sultants’’ (our new name for resident 
advisors) to recognize the value of 
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onsidering many alternatives before 
electing a solution. 

From the very beginning, students 
nd faculty on the Red Wing study 
Ought issues the community felt 
ere important but not yet resolved. 
mphasis was placed on contributing 
road alternatives to an ongoing city 
evelopment process rather than pro- 
ucing an immediately buildable pro- 
osal. If a feasible design proposal 
esulted, it would be an extra benefit. 
The academic year started with an 
verall study of the Lake Pepin area. In 
ive weeks, students tried to get a 
ense of the landscape, visual 
haracter, economy, transportation, 
nd settlement patterns, and major 
“sues facing the region. In teams of 


College 
Saint Paul 


Ernest Sandeen’s new book, Saint 
Paul's Historic Summit Avenue, 
represents another giant step forward 
in alleviating the identity crisis that 
has plagued Minnesota’s Capital City 
for 50 years. Sharing the decline that 
afflicted most U.S. cities after World 
War ||, Saint Paul also suffered an in- 
feriority complex vis a vis its bigger, 
wealthier, more glamorous Twin. 
Starting with the Great Depression a 
layer of anonymity, caused by exodus 
and transcience settled over Saint 
Paul's personality, and local leader- 
ship suffered a frustrating sense of 
lost power, fed by vague memories of 
a past era that was somehow more il- 
lustrious than the present, though few 
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Historic Saint Paul Buildings, Old 
Town Restoration’s Building the 
Future From Our Past, Gebhard and 
Martin's Architecture of Minnesota, 
and Virginia Kunz’ Saint Paul— Saga of 
an American City, all published within 
the last 15 years. 

Now, along comes Professor San- 
deen’s book on the architecture of 
Summit Avenue, spotlighting and br- 
inging into sharp focus an important 


again in Saint Paul; loss or threatened 
loss-augments value. 

The response to the threatened loss 
of physical heritage was a flurry of 
studies and publications dealing with 
state and local history, renewing 
awareness of and respect for the 
Capital city’s past achievements. Key 
examples are Gareth Hiebert’s Once 
Upon a Towne and Saint Paul is My 
Beat, Roger Kennedy's Minnesota 
Houses, the City Planning Board's 


facet of Saint Paul's character during 
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new how or why. few knew how or 
hy. 

Fortunately for all of us the 
pressures brought on by urban 
enewal and freeway construction in 
ecent years began to stimulate 
uriosity about the city’s past. As land 
learance accelerated in the 1960's, 

ild curiosity turned, by stages, to 
oncern, alarm, and outright protest. 
outright protest. The guiding rulse of 
he antiques market has been proved 
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its boom era. The work clearly 
establishes the fact that in the late 
years of the 19th century and early 
years of the 20th century there occur- 
red in Saint Paul an exceptionally for- 
tuitous confluence of highly-qualified 
architects, well-heeled clients with 
lofty ambitions, and superbly skilled 
craftsmen. Their joint efforts launched 
the city’s national reputation as a ma- 
jor architectural center. Here is San- 
deen’s description of Minnesota's 
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Callaway Capital City in those halcyon days: 
H “During the 20 years of building 
Burlington House following 1890... Saint Paul wa 
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thwest, challeneged by bumptiou 
Minneapolis to be sure, but without 
question the center of culture for thi 
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Gate: Hill mansion (Randall Croce, Min 
nesota Museum of Art.) 


region.” 
With exhaustive primary research, a 
masterful ordering of complex detail, 
and a creative approach to architec- 
tural analysis, the author, assisted by 
the students of his Living Historical 
Museum course at Macalester Col- 
lege, documents the development of 
Summit Avenue, from the 1850's to 
the present and from the Cathedral t 
the Mississippi River. This massiv 
undertaking reconstructs the stage, 
brick by brick and board by board, on 
which Saint Paul's early tycoons built 
their fortunes and the city’s. It 15 a 
fascinating story, beautifully | 
lustrated, and at last credit is give 
where credit is long overdue: to the 
mostly unknown and forgotten ar 
chitects of Summit Avenue. 
Sandeen, 8 historian, approaches 
his subject from a humanistic point of 
view. For this reason the book wil 
have more appeal and validity to ala 
audience than to the architectural pro 
fession. Early reports show that sales 
of Saint Paul's Historic Summit 
Avenue are as brisk in the suburba 
“Dales’’ as they are in downtow 
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ealing with Summit Avenue’s early 
istory, preservation, zoning, a pro- 
osed walking tour, styles and ar- 
hitects, and F. Scott Fitzgerald lore. 
here is an extremely valuable appen- 
ix, providing cross-indexing of all the 
uildings on Summit Avenue, past and 
resent, by address, by style, by year 
f construction, and by architect. The 
ork breaks ground in so many direc- 
ons that only a few can be 
ighlighted here. 

Chapter 5, “The Styles and ልዮ 
Ihitects of Summit Avenue,” is a 
O-page masterpiece of original 
bsearch and coherent analysis. In it 
rofessor Sandeen describes the 
olution of architectural styles along 
ummit Avenue and provides short 


e cupola of the Burbank-Livingston- 
tiggs house, 432 Summit, the second 
dest house still standing on the avenue 
Al Ominsky, Minnesota Historical 
ociety). 


ographies of the major architects 
acticing in those styles here from 
880 to 1920. 
This chapter's brief lesson in ar- 
itectural history starts with the 
alian Villa style, circa 1860, and pro- 
eeds through Tuscan, 2nd Empire, 
d Vernacular, to Queen Anne, 
lomanesque, Georgian, and Rec- 
inear. The approach is tolerant and 
ankly inventive. The Beaux arts in- 
ence on American and Saint Paul ar- 
itecture of this period is explained, 
5 well as the eclecticism and the 
erging of elements of the various 
ylistic ‘revivals. The best local ex- 
ples in each style are noted and fre- 
ently pictured. 
Illuminating as this piece of original 
chitectural analysis is, an even more 
Aluable contribution to local history is 
hapter 5's presentation of a wealth 
little known information on the ar- 
itects most responsible for the 
aracter of Summit Avenue. 
Professor Sandeen’s work reveals 
at many of the earliest homes on 
ower Summit Avenue (1850's, 
860'5, and 18 70'5) were torn down 
d were replaced with grander, more 


up-to-date structures as the stree 
grew more and more fashionable. Ex 
tensive remodeling occurred as styleg 
changed. Buildings were often moved 
Early Saint Paul architects mos 
responsible for establishing thg 
character of the Avenue as 
‘““monumental residential boulevard’ 
were A.M. Radcliffe, A.F. Gauge 
George Wirth, H.R. Marshall, and J.W 
Stevens. Their Queen Anne and 20 
Empire designs, mostly torn down 0 
remodeled now, looked dated by thé 
1880's and 1890's when the firs 
practitioners of the Romanesque 
practitioners of the Romanesque 4 
Beaux Arts revivals emerged upon th 
scene. 

It is doubtful that even the most a 


E.S. Goodrich had just completed remode 
ing his house at 266 Summit when it wa 
sketched for the Andreas Atlas (1874). 


dent history buffs among us hav 
realized the impressive qualification 
of the young men who took charge o 
Saint Paul’s architectural fate—an 
much of Minnesota’s—in the lat 
19th century. Well-educated, wel 
traveled, sometimes well-connected 
and thoroughly familiar with the lates 
fashions in building design, these locą 
architects attracted national attentio 
to Saint Paul. In the process the 
brought into the City stiff competitio 
from ranking architects outside Mi 
nesota: Leroy Buffington of Chicago 
Peabody & Stearns of Boston, E 

manuel L. Masqueray of New York 
Holabird and Root of Chicago, an 
Ralph Adams Cram of New York ar 
examples. 

Dominating the list of younger locé 
architects by the 1880's were th 
names Clarence H. Johnston, Jame 
Knox Taylor, Cass Gilbert, Allen Ste 
and Thomas Holyoke, all trained in th 
Beaux arts tradition. A few years late 
Louis Lockwood and Peter J. Linhof 
came into prominence. Some mig 
fault these men for the pursuit of t 
conventional and pretentious, b 
they all deserve enormous credit fq 
maintaining Summit Avenue 
character of grandeur and qualit 
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Since the beginning of 
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mit Avenue is an impressive feat, WO 
thy of its subject. Hopefully it will b 
succeeded by similar detailed survey 
throughout the Historic Hill District 
the Kenwood-Lake of the Isles area 
Minneapolis, both Loops, and oth 
older neighborhoods of the Twi 
Cities. What else did this impressiv 
group of architects achieve in ol 
region? If Professor Sandeen doesn 
tackle this identification job someon 
else will. Once the detective instinct | 
aroused it can’t be quelled short of fu 
disclosure. And that’s a good thing 
because cities—as well 4 
people — have identity crises and nee 
to establish and re-establish conne 
tions with their roots. 


Georgia Ray DeCoster has lived on 

within three blocks of Summit Avenue f 
nearly forty five years. She was one of th 
original incorporators of Old To 

Restorations, Inc., of Minnesota Lan 
marks, Inc., a director of Saint Pa 
Beautiful and, as a member of the Sai 
Paul Planning Board, instrumental in t 
publication of Historic Saint Paul Building 


Changing Countryside and Chan 
ing City (two portfolios, seven prin 
each) Jorg Muller. Atheneum. 9. 
each 

Swiss artist Jorg Muller ከ 
chronicled the result of insensitivity 
the environment in two picture serie 
Changing City captures the metam 
phosis of a charming neighborhood i 
to an urban nightmare. Changir 
Countryside does the same for 
pastoral family farm as it becomes i 
dustrialized, a major highw 
crossroads and shopping center. Bo 
are historically based on studies of t 
archives of both Swiss and Germ 
cities. 
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"Nothing less than a manual of s 
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Beautiful. 
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Roy Lichtenstein’s favorite reci 
for Primordial Soup: 

8cc hydrogen 
5cc ammonia 
6cc methane 
10cc watervapor 
dash nitrogen 
heaping Tb. carbon monoxide 
Mix well in blender. Faulty co 
nections should supply electri 
sparks. Ultraviolet light should hel 

Wait for complex molecules 

develop. Pour mixture into two-qu 
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low heat. Soon, in geological tir 

amino acids will synthesize, beco 


plex planned between St. Albans and 
Dale in 1954 allowed. 

The book's final chapter, ‘‘F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's Summit Avenue,” maps 
the author’s existence here, giving 
substance to the myth, and explores 
Fitzgerald's love-hate relationship 
with Saint Paul and Summit Avenue. 

Robert N. Taylor, designer of Saint 
Paul’s Historic Summit Avenue, has 
served up a graphic feast, laced with a 
delicious mixture of old and new 
photos and drawings. Photographer 
Brian J. Wicklund’s detail shots of 
cupolas, capitals, cupids, lace, and or- 
namental hardware are delectable. 

All in all, Saint Paul’s Historic Sum- 


That standard influenced the develop- 
ment of the entire Hill District where 
other examples of their work abound. 
Sandeen singles out Clarence H. 
Johnston for special recognition. 

The chapter on the Zoning of Sum- 
mit Avenue is an interesting and 
careful but limited presentation of the 
problem of controls for a ‘*monumen- 
tal residential boulevard.’’ The can of 
worms re ''18816'' in design controls is 
never opened up, although the pro- 
blem is vaguely alluded to in another 
chapter. Sandeen’s view of Summit 
Avenue’s preservation may be too 
restrictive; perhaps Warren Burger 
should have lost his case and the four- 
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Soil Engineering 


Services, Ini ENGINEERING TESTING 
MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL 55 ty Rd 18. Mpls . Mn 55435 6.. 941 56 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA th Avenue, Hibbing. Mr 1 63 8863 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 200 Osseo ‘Ave N. St Cloud, Mn 5630 1/612 253 994( 
Test Borings. Inspection of Construction, Material Testing 
of Soils, Concrete, Bituminous and Building Components 


1500 GOODRICH AVENUE 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 55105 


' (612) 698-1574 
= 


IAN A. MORTON 


| CONSULTANT ٠ ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS 


ENGINEERS 
SURVEYORS 
SOIL TESTING 


ames engineering and testing CO 


a subsidiary of JM 


2010 east 13th street - ames, iowa 50010 


515-232-7231 


48 Architecture Minnesota/July-August 1978 


aking Thought 
with Prestressed Concrete 


e Prestressed Concrete, Inc. Wall panel. Has low “U” Value of Prestressed beams 20" x 32" x 30' span are shown being erected 
an .065! Panel is 8 foot wide with 3 inch concrete “sandwich” on precast columns 20" x 20" x 21' high. The structure's simplicity 
hsideof2 inchthick polyurethane insulation. Features exposed and repetition of structural components are economical relative to 
Jate finish between floor and ceiling lines. When hoisted by other forms of construction. Yet, both interior and exterior esthetics 
from truck to foundation, panel is rotated to vertical position exhibit a pleasant originality 


1 Electric Association new headquarters reflect a pride in energy conservation and building functionalism. Originality of design proves 

he unlimited flexibility of Prestressed Concrete, Inc. many standard building components and techniques ‘without reinventing the 
'. Many design features previously thought possible using traditional, costly construction methods, were incorporated. Note multi- 
onal walls, roof extending over walkways and recessed windows and doors 


re encloses three functions. Office, warehouse and garage totals 85,725 square feet. Incorporates 361 wall panels 8" x 96" x 16' to 28’ 
d 83,000 square feet of Dy-Core Prestressed roof slabs 12" x 48" x 30' 
ፖፖ py 0 ር 
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ECT: Dakota Electric Association Farmington, Minn PRES TRESSED 


ITECT: Ekberg Associates, Inc., Mpls., Minn 
CTURAL ENGINEER: Frank Horner Company, St. Paul, Minn 


ULTING ENGINEER 
RECASTER: L. W. Darg Engineering, Mpls., Minn 
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N 
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CONCRETE, ONCRETE ING 


‘RAL CONTRACTOR: Witcher Construction Co., Mpls., Minn 6755 Highway 10 N.W. ٠ Anoka, Minn. 55303 ٠ (612) 421-8900 
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Architect 


Thorsen & Thorshov Assoc. In 


Camelot owner Hans Skal 
(left) and Interior Designer 
Paul Albitz are pictured in the 
entry area of the famous 
Bloomington restaurant. Ap- 
preciated all over the world 
for its outstanding cuisine 
and distinctive ambience, the 
Camelot makes good use of 
Ceramic Tile throughout, in- 
cluding the pictured tur- 
quoise glazed clay variety. 
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Ceramic Tile for HAPPILY EVERAFTERING | 


That's no exaggeration! Tile from ancient danger, non-absorbent. Lady Guenivere 
Greece and Eaypt is still beautiful. still service- of Camelot fame would have loved Ceramic 
able after thousands of years. Ceramic Tile has Tile’s easy cleaning (simple damp-mopping) | 
been used for centuries wherever hard use, and you will, too. So, for happily everaftering | 
easy maintenance and long life are needed. surfaces for your clients’ Camelot castles, 
No warping, no buckling, no fading, no fire specify Ceramic Tile! 


old as history . . . modern as tomorrow 


MINNESOTA CERAMIC TILE INDUSTRY 


